82   LADY BEACONSFIELD AND HER TIMES

The Duke of Wellington expressed his conviction of feeling
flattered by the author's desire of dedicating the epic poem to
him, adding that twenty years previously he had decided he
would never give formal permission for a dedication. If the
author in the teeth of this information persisted in dedicating
the poem, then, Heaven help him, the Duke could do no more.
He had the honour to be the author's most obedient humble

servant.

The poem was not dedicated to Wellington. The next news
is that at someone's ball Disraeli dined off gold and danced in
the sculpture gallery; and now we come to Count D'Orsay and
Lady Blessington.

Hers is a romantic story. She was born the daughter of a
magistrate in Ireland who made her marry a rich insane husband
when only fifteen years old. Lord Blessington was also rich,
and a little peculiar, a man of much property, and the father of
two motherless daughters. The unfortunate situation of a
beautiful young girl married to a madman excited his pity and
sympathy, and in the end he suggested bringing her to
England, arranging a divorce, and marrying her; and so it all
happened.

The story now becomes more and more strange. The
Blessingtons went to Italy, and with them travelled Count
D'Orsay, a Frenchman, the fine flower of all the dandies who
eventually obtained for himself the influence on English society
once held by George Brummell. It is said that he became Lady
Blessington's lover, but Lord Blessington developed such a deep
regard for him that he made a will in D'Orsay's favour, bequeath-
ing most of his money to this handsome young nobleman on the
understanding that he married whichever of Blessington's
daughters he preferred, D'Orsay accordingly married Lady
Harriet in 1827 when she was only fifteen, but gossip declared
that he promised Lady Blessington never to consummate the
marriage.

Bulwer said her attitude to D'Orsay was purely maternal, and
in^any case by the time Disraeli met her the lady had reached
middle age, though her beauty remained. Great kdies did not
consider her very nice to know. She lived in Seamore Place and
her drawing-room overlooked the Park, Disraeli loved Jt for
that reason. This was the second of his lady friends with a
drawing-room overlooking -the Park. Being ostracised by her
own sex she entertained a great deal, and her house formed a
rendezvous for young men of mark in the political and literary